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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE CRITIC. 
(Frontispiece.) 



J. L. Meissonier, H.R.A., Painter. 



Desclaux, Engraver. 




HE versatility of M. Meissonier's pencil is seen in 
the contrast afforded by the subject of this picture 
and that of the last we engraved of the works of 
this master — in our number for November, 1878 
— in which a priest is praying by the bedside of 
a dying man : an unusual subject with the artist, 
who seems to be following out the natural bent of 
his mind more when he paints such themes as ' The Critic,' and 
others somewhat analogous to it, which will readily suggest them- 
selves to the mind of any one who has studied the works of this 
popular and highly-gifted painter of the French school, who is as 
well known, at least by name, in every civilised city of the world 
as in his own. An Art connoisseur, habited in the fanciful but 
picturesque costume of a portion of the seventeenth century, is 
minutely examining a small picture on the easel of a youthful ar- 
tist — for he seems to be little more than a boy — who stands by, 
brushes in hand, anxiously waiting the critic's verdict. The ex- 
pression of the face of each figure is earnest in its respective cha- 
racter, and the two are well grouped. The furniture and proper- 
ties of the studio are, equally with the figures, painted with a 
minuteness of detail M. Meissonier has made his own ; and, as a 
writer in a contemporary journal remarks — in terms too eulogistic, 
we think—" There is but one such master in the known world.: " 
still there are but very few who could be put in competition with 
him for marvellous finish ; and it is this quality — opposed as it is 
in his works to littleness of manner — that constitutes in many 
minds the great value of his pictures. 

THE QUEEN OF THE VINEYARD. 
P. Seignac, Painter. v F. A. Heath, Engraver. 

M. Paul Seignac is a French artist who studied under M. 
Duverger and M. Picot, and has long held a leading position as a 
genre painter in the schools of his native country. His subjects 
are very varied, but generally of a simple domestic kind. His 
' Queen of the Vineyard ' was purchased out of the London Pall 
Mall Gallery in 1877 by its present owner, who has very kindly 
allowed us to engrave a picture which in every way is a covetable 



I work, albeit of a homely character. A group of cottage children, 
i having effectively performed their parts as grape-gatherers, have 
assembled in what appears to be the bakery of the dwelling, and, 
like good disciples of Bacchus, are manufacturing, in their way, 
the juice of the purple grape into wine " of its kind." Evidently 
the juvenile growers do not purpose to hold their vintage till it 
ripens and becomes mellow, till it comes to maturity : they seem 
to be consuming it almost as soon as the grapes are pressed out, 
the ' Queen ' herself, seated under the canopy formed by an old 
umbrella, setting the example of self-indulgence by emptying her 
bottle into a sort of jar, while one of her subjects pours out her 
share of the brewing into a kind of hand-basin ; in fact, almost 
every vessel within reach is utilised for vintage purposes. The 
picture is as amusing in subject as it is thoroughly good in design 
and execution. 

THE FIRST FLIGHT. 
Engraved by W. Roffe from the Statue by A. Bruce Joy. 

This work may be classed with those sculptures which are 
strictly called picturesque : it has all the elements of a picture in 
it as regards design. It was exhibited at the London Royal Aca- 
demy in 1877, and appears to have been suggested— or at least it 
was accompanied, as a motto, in the catalogue — by Tennyson's 
simple lines : — 

" What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Let me fly away." 

The pretty young maiden, who has captured and holds in her 
hand a nest full of these little warblers, whose open beaks tell more 
of breakfast-time than liberty, has one on the top of her finger, 
and is desirous of giving it freedom ; but " birdie " is too timid, 
evidently, to quit its foothold, and perches on the girl's forefinger, 
fluttering its wings and happy in the sense of security. There is 
something very attractive in the upper part of the figure, but the 
arm of the would-be liberator is too attenuated for a girl whose 
face and body look well nourished and in good healthy condition, 
and her lower limbs are certainly out of drawing. The attempted 
foreshortening of the right leg is wrong ; if the foot were placed 
flat beside the other, the knee would not nearly be on a level with 
its companion, and the thigh is thereby most unduly elongated as 
the limb is presented to us. 



BIBLIA IN THE LENOX COLLECTION. 
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N some cases copies of the Mazarin edition of the 
Bible are divided into more than two volumes. 
The volumes are without signatures, catch- 
words, or running titles. The columns mea- 
sure about three inches and three-fourths in 
breadth, and eleven and one-fourth in height ; 
the space between them is about seven-eighths 
of an inch in width. The first three lines of the work, begin- 
ning with the top of the first column on the recto of the first 
leaf, are printed in red. The large Gothic characters which are 
employed most resemble those of the Speculum Humana Salva- 
tionis. The rubrics were left blank by the printer, to be written 
in by hand ; spaces were also left for the introduction of illumi- 
nated capitals. When the caligrapher's task was at an end, the 
work passed from him into the hands of the illuminator, who made 
use of the hair pencil. Lambinet has mentioned the characters of 
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this work as large and inelegant ; and he discovered " une diffor- 
mite monstreuse " in the body of the work. All this execution 
was considered by Heinecken, on the contrary, to be entirely per- 
fect — not, we are bound to believe, because he loved the truth 
about Art less, but the fatherland more. The quality of the ink 
used in the printing was particularly noticed by Mr. Ottley, in con- 
sequence of its differing greatly from that of the ancient' block- 
books, of which impressions were taken off with a brownish tint, 
and apparently in distemper, by means of friction. It appears to 
be a suitable ink for such impressions, such as had not before 
been made use of, but made its appearance, as bibliographers have 
noticed, almost simultaneously with the invention of metal types. 

In the character of their embellishment the difference in the 
various copies is considerable, in part accounting for variations 
in values. From the vellum copy in the British Museum, usually 
considered a very beautiful one, a full-page reproduction is given 
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in Mr. Humphrey's work ; but this fac-simile is very badly exe- 
cuted, the colours wanting richness, and the register being quite 
imperfect. 

The copy on paper belonging to Mr. Lenox is illuminated with 
singular beauty, containing miniatures of high Art. The first 
page of the second volume, beginning with the epistle of St. Je- 
rome, may be compared in this respect with those exquisite manu- 
script-books produced at Bruges, or the Italian missals illuminated 
by the greatest artists of that day. In the splendidly-designed 
borders and spaces between columns are to be seen delicate blue- 
bells and birds charmingly poised. The initial is a gem of trans- 
cendent loveliness. The body of the letter comprises two minia- 
tures, one placed above the other, The uppermost of these is a 
representation of the Madonna and Child. The mother is robed 
in garments of blue and crimson and gold ; the child in white, 
with touches of gold and crimson. A hand of the infant is out- 
stretched, with an action extremely fine. The faces of both are 
full of living and divine charm. In contour and expression these 
figures are hardly surpassed by the noblest examples in sacred 
Art, and this although they occupy less than an inch in length of 
space. The lower miniature, set into a background of ultra- 
marine and crimson and gold, represents St. Jerome grasping the 
collar of a sphinx. 

The water-marks of the paper in this edition were at one time 
an object of considerable attention, their character having been 
supposed to affect the question of the date of the work. But, 
after five years' attention to the subject, Mr. Samuel Leigh Sotheby 
departed from his father's opinions, and from his own previous 
statements founded upon his father's memoranda. The mark of 
the Bull proper, which represented the arms of Calixtus III., was 
conceived by the elder Sotheby to have some reference to that 
pope wherever it was made use of, as many of the early paper- 
marks illustrated papal insignia. But, as that mark was afterwards 
found to occur in portions of the Mazarin edition, his hypothesis 
in relation to its significance would nullify the idea of the work 
having been printed as early as usually supposed, Calixtus not 
having ascended the papal throne until 1455. The Bull water- 
mark, however, was found subsequently by Mr. Leigh Sotheby to 
occur in the paper of old account-books dated as early as 1380. 

An important feature bearing upon the question of priority of this 
edition occurs exclusively in a copy belonging to the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, at present the Bibliotheque Nationale. That volume is 
accordingly regarded, in a bibliographical consideration, as inte- 
resting to a degree beyond remaining examples. It is in the sub- 
scription written by the illuminator on the final completion of that 
volume that bibliographers recognise evidence relating to the date 
of printing. These are the words which are written at the end of 
the first volume : " Et sic est finis prime partis biblie Sez. veteris 
iestamenti. Illuminata seu rubricata 6*= ligata p Henricum 
Albch alias Cr enter Anno dni M°CCCC°L VI. festo Bartolomei 
upli — Deo Gratias — Alleluja." The subscription is accounted as 
circumstantial proof of the book having been printed before 1455, 
being therefore the first printed book of any magnitude — the true 
editio princeps among printed Bibles. 

On the variation in the number of lines before alluded to is 
founded the never-ending controversy as to whether there were 
two distinct editions of this work. What some attributed to a 
fraudulent design on the part of the printer, Lambinet could easily 
account for by effects of moisture and expansion of paper under 
the operation of the press. This hypothesis Mr. Sotheby judged 
to be erroneous, from the existence of variations between length 
of columns in the same page, with some additional technical rea- 
sons. 

It appeared more likely to him that the printer, at the com- 
mencement of his undertaking, had not finally made up his mind 
as to the plan he would adopt for the execution of the work, or 
that the diversity in the number of lines existed in the manuscript 
from which he composed the Bible. 

" The innumerable copies of the Holy Scriptures written in 
double columns on vellum, and occasionally on paper, prove that 
an immense traffic was carried on in the sale of such manuscripts. 
When, therefore, it was discovered that, by the use of the art 
then newly discovered, but most carefully concealed, copies could 
be made and multiplied by mechanical means, and sold as manu- 
scripts, the chief aim of the printer was that they should resemble 



the manuscripts as closely as possible. Consequently, we may 
presume that the manuscript from which the Mazarin edition was 
printed bore not only a close resemblance as to the letters, but 
also in the disposition of the text." 

The evidence of there having been two distinct, editions appears 
to be exactly equal to there having been but one. The question, 
like so many of the others pertaining to this book, continues sub 
judice, and is likely to continue so. " Without facts one makes 
romance ; in order to write history it is necessary to have authen- 
tic proofs, certain monuments." The most important conclusions 
in relation to the work have been those founded on facts derived 
from the court records of the suit between Gutenberg and Fust. 
Accordingly, the legal proceedings commenced by Fust, and by 
which he secured the whole typographical apparatus, have served 
the bibliomaniacs, as discomfiting as they proved to the inventor. 
From those old protocols it is proved to have been in 1450 that 
Gutenberg formed his association with Fust, who, as Fischer con- 
ceived, assisted the development of the new art less by his coun- 
sels than by his silver ; and most likely it is that Gutenberg stood 
not so much in need of anything else at that time as of the par- 
ticular material named. It was, at all events, not much after the 
influx of silver into the business that the great point was achieved, 
and mobile characters succeeded to the fixed plates of wood. The 
processes which had been employed by Gutenberg during his resi- 
dence at Strasbourg were no more than an adaptation of wood 
engraving ; they were essentially the same as that which biblio- 
graphers conclude had already been made use of in those inte- 
resting monuments of xylography the Donatuses executed at 
Haarlem. It is usually considered that several trials were made 
by Gutenberg in printing new editions of Donatuses before the 
great Bible, the recognised coup d'essai in the new art, was un- 
dertaken. It does not appear that the inventor, who, in the latter 
part of his life, was made a gentleman pensioner by the Elector 
Adolphus III., achieved any important production after the com- 
pletion of this Bible. Although he established another press after 
his separation from Fust, this noble example of early printing re- 
mained the magnum opus from his hand ; this one remaining 
monument of his genius is greater by reason of its singleness. It 
is at once germ and blossom of that art which the civilised world 
recognises as the greatest of all arts. The hurrying business-man 
in New York scans its pages, now lying open in the Lenox Library, 
and returns thoughtfully to the latest edition of his great daily 
newspaper. 

This library possesses a copy of that highly-prized edition printed 
by Fust and Schoeffer in 1462. The present example is on paper, 
of which description copies are more rare than those on vellum ; 
the latter, nevertheless, always have the preference. A vellum 
copy of a rare book is said to sell usually at from four to ten times 
as much as the same book on paper ; but this proportion varies, 
of course, with other conditions. The' number of vellum copies 
of this work is generally supposed to be about twenty-five. Bru- 
net estimated them at forty, and considered that the number on 
paper might be reckoned at twenty. But, in various instances, 
the trace of copies appears to have been lost. No less than four 
vellum copies were specified by Lambinet as belonging to the Im- 
perial Library ; two of these are represented as being in perfect 
condition, and beautifully illuminated. Another is said to be 
somewhat defective ; the remaining copy is that one which was 
plundered from the Institute at Bologna, and conveyed to Paris. 
It had been a gift to that institution from Pope Benedict XIV., 
whose arms in gilt adorn the exterior of each volume. The British 
Museum possesses the splendid copy which formerly enriched the 
Cracherode collection, which had acquired it from Lamoignon. 
In Florence is to be seen the beautifully-ornamented copy which 
was once Magliabechi's. The copy, which was successively in the 
collection of Colbert and that of the Prince de Soubise, belongs to 
the Public Library at Munich. The Public Libraries, also, of Dres- 
den, Berlin, Frankfort, and Ingolstadt, are said to possess copies. 
There is one in the Vatican, and another is at Milan. Some of 
the most elegantly-illuminated copies belonged formerly in the 
monasteries ; one of these, once preserved by the monks of St.- 
Victor, is in the Arsenal at Paris ; another, with beautifully-illumi- 
nated initials, now in the library of the Pantheon at Paris, formerly 
was in the possession of the monks of Ste.-Genevieve, to whom 
it had been bequeathed by Le Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims. 
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From the College of Navarre was obtained the copy on vellum 
now belonging to the Mazarin College. Two vellum copies have 
been mentioned as being preserved in the Royal Library at Lisbon. 
The Bodleian Library, which has a complete copy on paper, is in 
possession of only the first volume on vellum, the volume accom- 
panying it being on large paper ; and a second volume only of an- 
other vellum copy belongs to the Imperial Library ; but this col- 
lection possesses also a complete copy on vellum. The University 
of Coimbra, in Portugal, has a copy on paper. Several other copies 
belong to libraries in Paris, Tours, Mentz, and a few other cities in 
Germany. A vellum copy also has been preserved at Mentz. It 
has been noticed with surprise by some writers that so many copies 
should have remained, considering the sacking of Mentz at about 
the close of the very year in which this Bible was executed. From 
the accounts of Trithemius and succeeding writers, there was 
shown to have been an absolute cessation* of the Mentz press from 
the year in which this edition was printed until 1465. The ele- 
gance of the workmanship, and the fact of its being the first 
printed book bearing the name of a printer, and the place and 
date of execution, sufficiently account for the high value accorded 
to this Bible among bibliographers. The ratio of increase in its 
price has been considerable in recent years. Taking the Perkins 
copy as an example, the value has been multiplied several times 
over ; the fine copy which was in that sale, although it had cost no 
more than £173 5*. at the sale of Mr. Dent, then brought £780. 
The splendidly-illuminated copy which was sold in the Gaignat 
collection brought at that time 3,200 livres ; when again sold with 
the library of the Duke de la Valliere it brought 4,085 livres, Count 
MacCarthy being then the purchaser, At the MacCarthy sale 
that copy brought 4,750 livres. 

The names of the printers and the date of the impression ap- 
pear in a subscription written in red letters at the end of the second 
volume. The subscription varies somewhat in different copies. 
Clement noticed that in some it is wanting altogether. The ver- 
sion of Scriptures is identical with that of the Mazarin Bible, being 
the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome. The water-mark of the paper is 
that of the Bull. The elegant Gothic type with which the work is 
printed is considerably smaller than that of Gutenberg's Bible ; 
the volumes of this edition are accordingly of lighter proportions 
than those of the former one. Of those copies divided into but 
two volumes, the first volume contains 242 leaves, and the second 
239. The pages are printed in two columns of forty-eight lines 
each. Neither numerals, catchwords, nor signatures are em- 
ployed. The books are distinguished by the titles, which appear 
in red letters ; the chapters are marked by Roman numerals in 
different colours. The capitals at the top of each page are filled in 
with red and blue. On the first page commences the epistle of 
St. Jerome, the prefix being printed in red as shown in the fac- 
simile incorporated in this paper. At the end of the first volume, 
which terminates with the Psalter, are the words, explicit psalte- 
rium, printed in red. Following this is the date of the year of 
the impression, with the imprint and device of the artists in red. 
This escutcheon of the two red shields appears in the copy belong- 
ing to Mr. Lenox ; but this particular embellishment is wanting in 
some other copies. The type with which this Bible was composed 
has a close resemblance to the characters produced in the manu- 
scripts of that time. It went far in establishing that high style of 
execution, that the models afforded for those early essays in print- 
ing should have been the very beautiful texts wrought at that pe- 
riod by the pencil of caligraphical artists. In this work is shown 
as near an approach as could have been made by such means to 
the delicacy and finish of the artistic forms of handwriting which 
were imitated. In the words of Panzer relating to that new work 
in the mechanical art, " Char act eres elegantes sunt, figura ad lite- 
ras manu ductas proxime accedentes." Whether the disputed 
account be true or not which was produced by Fabricius, and 
which was afterwards repeated frequently by other writers, as to 
these Bibles having been taken to Paris, and there sold by Fust as 
manuscript copies, is a question for wise people to leave unde- 
cided ; yet that deception might very easily have been practised, 
from these volumes having so perfect a semblance to manuscripts. 
The temptation is apparent, inasmuch as the printed books could 
be afforded for sixty crowns in place of the three or four hundred 
crowns at which a manuscript copy of the Bible was valued. The 
mechanical invention is known to have continued for some time to 



be kept secret ; but what some afterwards affirmed is considerably 
less certain, that the abundance of Bibles, with their comparatively 
small price, had begun to excite such wonder that Fust was sus- 
pected of producing Bibles by witchcraft ; and that there was a 
time when he only escaped persecution by secret movements and 
flights from place to place. Many writers have considered it an 
extreme absurdity to understand that it was Fust the printer who 
had been charged with witchcraft ; the reports of magic, probably, 
having referred to a certain Faust of Kundling, or Knitling. A 
magician of that name was well known to have figured in different 
parts of Germany at about that time ; and somewhat later, several 
publications in different languages dealt with the character of the 
" damnable Doctor Faustus." The record of his necromantic 
tricks forms the kind of narrative which is usually richer in inte- 
rest to the eager mind of youlh than the daily lesson in the clas- 
sics. The last scene in the drama represents the conjuror's apothe- 
osis, when sitting astride a barrel he is carried upward from his 
cellar. Those who considered that Johann Fust had no design of 
fraud in the sale of the Bibles, found proof of their idea in the 
circumstance that a memorandum was added which somewhat 
pompously set forth the fact of the work having been executed by 
a new mechanical process ; to which was not wanting the answer 
that, as only a part of the copies existing contain such a memo- 
randum, it is most likely that it was added only after many Bibles 
had been sold. This is but another of the disputes which never 
reach any satisfactory conclusion. Although in the case of this 
Bible all controversy as to origin is precluded by bona fide date 
and signature, the elements of confusion in its record are sufficiently 
abundant to furnish forth prolonged disputations. 

A copy of the " Biblia Latina," printed in Venice by Nicolas 
Jenson, in 1476, is one of the most beautiful typographical gems 
of this collection. This was acquired from the Perkins sale of 
1 873, having, however, passed through the hands of a French pur- 
chaser before being bought by Mr. Lenox. It is known that this 
Bible, when printed on vellum, as in the present example, is of 
extreme rarity. The same book on paper brings an insignificant 
price in comparison. The copy belonging to Mr. Lenox was pur- 
chased by Mr. Perkins in the sale of Sir Mark Sykes's collection, 
for £71 6s. ; in the Perkins sale it brought £290. The vellum on 
which this edition is printed is of unusual fineness and delicacy, 
but in this copy considerably discoloured in the opening pages. 
The character of this edition is Gothic. The prologue occupies 
five pages, followed by St. Jerome's preface to the Pentateuch. At 
the end of the Apocalypse is the following inscription : " Biblia 
impressa Venitiis, opera atque impensa Nicolai Jenson Gallica 
MCCCCLXXVI ';" after which another portion is entitled " In- 
terpretationes Hebraicorum Nominwn." On a separate leaf oc- 
curs the register of signatures ; the termination being in these 
words, " Explicit registrum Biblie." 

The illuminations at the opening of the Pentateuch are of exqui- 
site beauty. The soft radiance of colour upon that rare texture of 
old vellum has the most charming effect imaginable. Floral and 
scroll designs, with animal forms and cherubs, fill up the splendid 
borders and spaces between columns ; delicate traceries run out 
into tissue-threads of almost microscopical fineness. Sacred minia- 
tures, bordered with blue and golden circles, are set at intervals into 
the border at the right and at the bottom of the page ; the other 
borders, which are narrower, have small angelic figures disposed 
without medallions. The first initial at the beginning of the left 
column contains a figure of the Almighty. He is seated, and has 
the right hand raised upward ; the left hand holds a globe on 
which a golden cross is set up. He is clothed in garments of 
crimson and blue and gold. The expression of the face is most 
extraordinary, although this measures less than a quarter of an 
inch in length ; the height of the whole figure is not quite an inch. 
The other miniatures represent the same figure, clad in the same 
manner, in different acts of controlling the universe. Now he 
appears to sow the earth as for the blossoming spring. Again his 
foot lights upon a segment of the planet, projected into the blue 
space, his garments swept backward by the swift-advancing move- 
ment, and the elements about in agitation as though a storm were 
decreed. The central one of these representations at the bottom 
of the page is entirely defaced, the figures not being discernible at 
all. Some of the others are slightly marred, but still retaining 
their character and almost incomparable loveliness. 



